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it will go far to dispel the doubts and to silence the misgivings of 
those who honestly, but mistakenly, oppose our present policy in the 
East. The History of British India, if it is read as it ought to be 
read, will prove a source of comfort and of inspiration, not only to the 
student of economic history, but to the American statesman and the 
American patriot in general. For, without knowing it, Sir William 
Hunter has given a brilliant and attractive setting to Friedrich List's 
great motto, " Et lapatrk et I'humaniti." 

Edwin R. A. Skligman. 

Essays in Colonial Finance. By Members of the American 
Economic Association; Collected and edited by a Special Com- 
mittee. (Publications of the American Economic Association.) 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — 303 pp. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation there was constituted a Committee on the Colonies. This 
committee, under the chairmanship of Professor Jenks, secured ten 
papers, each based on the investigation of its compiler, and each 
treating of the economic condition and fiscal constitution of a typical 
modern colonial establishment. These ten papers make up the 
staple of the present volume. Prefixed to these monographs stands 
the brief report of the committee, which summarizes, for the benefit 
of our government in its colonial ventures, the hate fabula doeet's of 
the several narratives. 

The ten papers may be grouped thus: two analyze colonial 
fiascos, those of Spain and Italy ; two treat of the experience of the 
smaller colonizing peoples, the Dutch and the Danes; two describe 
the colonial Epigoni, the French and the Germans ; while the remain- 
ing four are devoted to various British colonies, African and insular. 

In general, the papers give an account of the growth of the fiscal 
policy in each colony and explain the colony's political relation to 
the home country, the particular sources of colonial revenue, the 
items of expenditure, the character of the fiscal administration, the 
fixation of the budget and the net resultant of the arrangement, 
whether issuing in subvention, tribute or self-support. The sources 
of information are indicated in all the papers except that on the 
colonial policy of Spain. 

The colonial experiments of other nations recounted in this 
volume are in great measure available for our guidance : " they are 
written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the world are 
come." Spain's colonial failure, for instance, was admittedly due to 
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her persistence in the selfish policy of killing the hen that laid the 
golden egg — in exploiting the colonies for the exclusive advantage 
of the home country. The lesson deducible from Italy's failure is 
that a certain degree of economic maturity is a prerequisite to suc- 
cess in colonizing experiments. The experience of Holland and 
Denmark points the inevitable disadvantages under which a small 
colonizing power must eventually labor, be its system of administra- 
tion never so skilful or enlightened. The Dutch colonial policy, 
especially in its handling of semi-civilized peoples, certainly compels 
admiration ; though the mention of the war in Atjeh (Sumatra), 
which "began in 1873, and is still going on" (p. 79), is calculated to 
remind us of an unpleasant problem on our own hands. How com- 
pletely centralized is the Dutch control over its colonial empire may 
be judged from the fact that in the colonies " there is absolutely no 
local autonomy, and there are no municipal fiscal systems " (p. 75), 
and also from the fact that " the expenditures for lighting the streets 
in Batavia and Macassar (Java) appear in the budget . . . debated 
and adopted by the Dutch Chambers" (p. 75). Until within a few 
years the Dutch colonial empire netted a surplus to Holland, but 
now for over two decades deficits have become the rule. The same 
unwelcome situation to-day confronts Denmark, whose possessions 
in the Antilles have become a financial drag. 

The colonial establishments of France and Germany are creations 
of this generation, and their eventual outcome is as yet hardly pre- 
dictable. The colonies of France are second only to those of Great 
Britain, in point both of population and territory; and more than 
two thirds of this vast domain have been acquired in the last twenty 
years. There are, as Professor Seligman in his paper shows, two 
divergent trends in the French colonial policy — one, best exemplified 
in Algiers, towards colonial autonomy and colonial representation in 
the French legislature ; the other and later trend, in the direction of 
autocratic central control over the colonies. At the present time 
the French colonies are a drain upon the home treasury. 

Mr. Loeb's discussion of the German colonial fiscal system is 
especially interesting, in that it points out that the acquisition of 
colonial dependencies by the German Empire raised a constitutional 
question somewhat akin to the constitutional issue precipitated by 
our expansion policy. The German Empire is a federal state with 
a written constitution, which when framed hardly contemplated the 
acquisition of colonial dependencies. These dependencies, however, 
instead of being brought into the federal union, have been subjected 
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to the imperial power. Over them the Emperor exercises the general 
powers of government, and the Bundesrath and Reichstag enact the 
colonial budget. " The inhabitants of the colony have no voice in 
the determination of the source or the amount of revenue" (p. 55). 
Here also the maintenance of the colonies is a source of expense to 
the imperial treasury. 

Of the four essays devoted to British colonies, those on Egypt and 
the colonies of South Africa, while valuable in themselves, are less 
instructive in the immediate present than the two essays that deal 
with British colonies in the West Indies and the Far East. Professor 
Jenks treats of the colonies in the Far East — the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Malay States, North Borneo, Ceylon and others — and 
recounts the various peculiarities of their fiscal systems. " In every 
case the system is one adapted to local needs and conditions, and no 
attempt is made to keep uniform the systems in the different 
colonies" (p. 302). And yet in all these colonies the policy of self- 
support is maintained, and the door of foreign trade is kept open to 
all nations alike. The finances of the British West Indies constitute 
Professor Hull's contribution to the volume. In the typical case of 
Jamaica Professor Hull explains how the depression of the cane 
sugar industry has occasioned a financial deficit, and how this in 
turn has created a political issue between Jamaica and the home 
government. The deficits in Jamaican revenue made the granting 
of financial assistance by the Imperial Government necessary. 
Such grants would seem to imply, as their corollary, some imperial 
control over Jamaican taxation and expenditure. The experiences 
of 1899 and the results of the election just held in Jamaica show 
that the island is not disposed to surrender its financial autonomy. 
" But one thing is certain ; the policy of fiscal independence in the 
West Indies has broken down " (p. 188). 

The editorial committee, in its brief report, contents itself with 
suggesting certain tentative principles applicable to the govern- 
ment of our new dependencies. From one standpoint — that of 
administration — these recommendations are uniformly excellent. 
Indeed, from whatever standpoint judged, the following recommen- 
dations are practically unexceptionable : there should be no exploita- 
tion of the colonies for the benefit of the home country ; the colonies 
should be made self-supporting, but may be aided temporarily by 
government loans and by public works, such as railway and tele- 
graph systems built and operated by the home government ; octroi 
duties should be eschewed; the natives should be employed where 
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possible as colonial civil service officials ; the customs of the natives 
should be shown a decent degree of tolerance ; and a colonial civil 
service ought to be provided, at once honest and efficient. It is not 
yet certain that the remaining recommendations (to be specific, the 
second, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and perhaps the twelfth), 
however deserving of approval from an economic and financial 
standpoint, do not clash with certain provisions of the constitution 
of the United States. Take the fifth recommendation, for instance : 
"The selection of sources of revenue must in each case be deter- 
mined in accordance with the economic and social conditions of the 
colony." In the domain of pure finance this precept is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. For the lack of such common sense, the Euro- 
pean bureaucrat, described by the vivacious Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
attempts to subject the colonial savage, whose only clothing is a 
clout cloth and whose only food is the cocoa-nut, to an income tax ! 
But it is at least open to question whether Congress can devise for 
our colonies a special customs tariff without traversing the constitu- 
tional provision that " all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States." If the report of the committee is 
open to criticism, it is right here, that it embodies in its recommen- 
dations provisions which possibly are irreconcilable with the supreme 
law of the land. Indeed, the committee itself, in its seventh recom- 
mendation, where it suggests the possible imposition of a tax on 
colonial exports, betrays the uneasy consciousness that this financial 
expedient may be unconstitutional. And yet, if the constitutional 
provision that "no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state " would preclude a duty on colonial exports, the 
clause cited above, requiring uniformity in duties, imposts and 
excises, would seemingly militate against fully half of the com- 
mittee's specific recommendations. Exactly how elastic the consti- 
tution will prove, to accommodate us in our colonial ventures, it is 
impossible to tell until the supreme court has decided the pending 
Puerto Rican cases. But the dilemma in which we stand as a nation 
is an uncomfortable one. Either we must formally amend the 
constitution ; or, failing that, we must conform to its letter and 
undertake the colonizing business with our hands tied ; or else by 
judicial interpretation, following upon congressional legislation, we 
must nullify the sections which would impede us in our colonial 

P° licv - W. M. Daniels. 

Princeton University. 



